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their wives and children, having begged their way to town. In 1815 it
was said that far more came than could be employed, and in June it was
estimated that by reason of this annual influx there were then 5,000
more Irish in London than there had been five weeks before.13 Some
of these annual immigrants worked as bricklayers' labourers. Many it
was supposed came over as professional beggars, though all would say
they were looking for work. Many were of the poorest class of cottars
from Galway, Roscommon and Mayo who came to earn money during
the summer in order to be able to pay their rents and subsist during
the winter. Some stayed in London for years sending money periodic-
ally to Ireland.14 This annual immigration undoubtedly increased with
the agricultural distress in Ireland which followed the peace. But it
had been going on at all events since the early eighteenth century and
was a great burden on the poor rates of Liverpool and Chester as well
as of the London parishes.
There were many different types of Irish in London. St Giles was a
centre for beggars and thieves and the headquarters of street sellers and
costennongers and it had a reputation in Ireland for being generous in
the matter of poor relief; the Rookery was a thieves' quarter. Therefore
it attracted the least desirable type of Irish and those who went there
could hardly escape demoralization.15 The adjoining district of Saffron
Hill had much the same character. But to other parts of the town, the
Irish went for work. There were coal-heavers and ballast-men in
Wapping and ShadwelL Their work was terribly irregular and heavy
drinking was forced upon them by the middle-men in the trade. Though
these labourers were described in 1816 as 'dissolute and depraved* the
same witness gave it as his opinion that * the lower classes of the Irish do
not generally employ their children in begging'.16
Wherever building went on, there colonies of Irish bricklayers*
labourers sprang up. After 1798 such a colony developed at Lisson
Grove and the Gravel Pits where the parishes of Marylebone and
Paddington joined. The land belonged to the Bishop of London and
was then in a more or less derelict state as undeveloped building
ground. Little huts were set up for which a small ground-rent was paid.
They were liable to be moved at six months* notice and were then taken
down and put up again on some other part of the land. Irish labourers,
many of whom .were then employed on the Paddington. Canal, were